CONSTITUTION  VERSUS   REVOLUTION
consciousness of which it was still blindly feeling its way,
foreshadowed in the words of an even greater con-
temporary seer than Burke :
" Empire is no more, and now the lion and the wolf shall
cease.'*
But the realization of that lay far in the future, and
at the beginning of the contest, and for its first few
years, it was by no means obvious what Britain was
fighting about, or what against. A very great number of
Englishmen, and particularly of the upper classes, were
inclined to accept Burke's view that this was no ordinary
war, but a crusade against the revolutionary ideology
to put back the old regime into France, Bourbons and all.
And even Pitt, as the struggle developed, seemed veering
dangerously towards that view, which was one fraught
with as mortal peril to Britain as any from without.
For there was a real danger lest, in her effort to conquer
the Revolution, she should make a shameful conquest of,
and abjure her truth to, herself.
For we must remember that the very life of British
civilization was bound up with its continuous develop-
ment. Once let it cease to grow, and it died, by petri-
faction. Just at the time when the Revolution had broken
out, it seemed on the full tide of progress, about to make
up for the long accumulated arrears of the eighteenth
century. But now the opening of the democratic flood-
gates in France had rendered all progress suspect,
even in matters of pure culture. That brilliant organ of
upper-class Toryism, The Anti-Jacobin, lumped in one
common condemnation the blood-stained chiefs of the
Terror, and authors like Lamb, Southey, Coleridge, and
Goethe, who were merely guilty of advanced tendencies,
even in metre. How much more was this the case in
politics, where to enfranchise a town like Manchester
or to allow a trades' union to be formed would be to
let in the thin end of the revolutionary wedge !
For it was not long before the complacent mood in
which the war had started began to give way to one of
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